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CHAPTER XII. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

By W. S, DKFFENBAl^mi, 

Chief of City School Diriskm, Bureau of Education. 


CoNTF.NTS. — Introdiirtlon — Growth of public hllgh^ Bchooln — Supervision — Teaching gtalf— 
VorntioDhl (HlucatJoD — Homogenoous groupiug* — Supervi.sed study — I*upil oelf-goT- 
oroiuont — Extracurricular activltlcii — The small high school — The junior high 
school. 
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► INTRODUCTION. 

s 

. Tn the report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1914 is the statement tliat so fur as the number of settondary schools 
is coni’crned the groat majority are undoubtedly continuing tradi- 
tional aotivities without consideration of the needs of the pupils 
or the results actually obtained. This same assertion can be made 
to-day of many high -schools, but not of so many as in 1914, for 
happily many of the high schools have within the past few years 
broken away from spme of the* traditional practices to which the 
Conimissioner of Education referred. ..More schools are planning 
programs of study that consider the present and future needs of the 
high-school boy and girl and- they are giving more attention to 
the results actually obtained. The smajl secondary school is grad- 
ually ceasing to be a mere college preparatory school, yet the pro- 
gram of studies in many of these schools is stiU based wholly upon 
the entrance requirements of certain colleges. The program of 
studies in many school systems, especially city>school systems, has 
been organized so as to include six j'cai’s of secondary-school work, 
divided into two administrative units of three, years each, the one 
unit knoAvn as the junior high .school /and the' other as the senior 
higli school. The reorganization of the schools on this plan is the • 
outstamling achievement in secondary education within the past 
few years, although much remains to be done to perfect the reor- .* 
gahization. , • . 

Among other movements that have received the attention of sec- ' 
ondarj'-school i)eople are application of educational and mental tests 
to the secondary-school field; the homogeneous grouping of pupils; 
vocational education; extracurricular a’ctivities; the supervision of 
in^ruction; supervimd study; pupil participation in school govern- 
tnentf and ^e improvement of the small high school. ... 
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The growth of public high schools has Ijeen phenomenal. In 1900 
• only 0.6S per cent of the total population were enrolled in the public 
high schools of the country, while in 1920, or 20 yeare later, 1.76 
per cent were enrolled. In 1900 only 3.3 per cent of the children 
enrolled in the elementary and higii-school grades were in high 
school, while 1^.2 per cent were enrolled in high schools in 1920. If 
data for tlie year 1922 wefe available they would probab'y show 12 
or 13 per cent enrolled in high school, since the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased greatly within the past two years. Of the 
pupils enrolled in secoiulaiy S(‘hools, both public aiid private, the 
per cent enrolled in public high schools increased from 82,4 per cent 
in 1900 to 91 j)er cent in 1920. The per cent of increase in enrollment 
in the public high schools should, however, not be misconstrued to 
mean that the private high .schools have not grown. The ine^ase 
in enrollment in private liigh schools has about Uej't pace with the 
increase in population. The relative change is not due to an absolute 
decrease in the status of the pri\^te high schools hut to the phe- 
npmenal growth of the public high school.-C 

£^en with the increase in enrollment in both public and private 
high schools, there 'is still an army of 1.0C7.G.M boys and girls from 
14 to 17 years of age, inclusive, who were not in .st hool.' If *th^.se hoy{ 
and gir|s could be brought into school about g:*.ooo additional class- 
rooms ^\huld be neiessary, counting 30 to a class; and about 4,000 
additional high schools of .500 pujiils each would bt‘ reipiircd. 

Just why these boys nml girls are not in «*hoOl may lie assigned 
to several causes; one is that some parents gre not ecoiiomicallylible 
•to keep their chllderiii in school ; another cause is that the courses 
of study are not adapted to the needs and the jntelligence of these 
children. Of course not all children 14 to 18 years of age will ever 
attend high a hool, but that more could attend is only too evident. 
That a lar*pr percentage than formerly are attending, as is shown by 
the foregoing figures, is encouragingT and as courses of study are 
unproved by providing for individual differences moiy Vully thaa. 

they do at present, more girls.and^boys will remain in high school. 

% 

^ SUPERVISION, 

That high-school teachers, especially* those in the smaller high 
Khools, nefed supervision can not be questioned, since many of them 
have begun teaching in high schools without any experience in the 
elementary grades and without afiy professional preparation. Many 
0 not have the least 'conception of mpdem educational .methoda 
Ihe methods which they tend to pursue are the only methods with 
whicMhey are familiar^ namely, those ^ch are prevalent among' 
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college professors, and which, however good they may be foi college 

classes, are poorly adapted to high-school instruction. The point, 
of view of such teachers tends to be that wherein the subject and its 
content are of paramount importance, often overshadowing interest 
in the pupil himself. IjnleR^ these teachers receive help, they con- 
tinue in the use of tlieir ineffective methods. The person to help 
• them is th^*«ihigh-school principal ; but too often the high-school 
principal has no groat ability as a supervisor. He may know little V 
of educational methods himself. ^ To him suj:>ervision may mean 
clerical work, such as excusing absences, preijjiring schedules, mAing 
out report cards, running errands, and the like. All these things 
are necessary,, but a j)rincipal should give considerable time to a , 
systeniiitic observation of teaching, to a diagnostic study of results, 
and to conferences with teachers concerning the teaching observed 
and the methods that should be used to secure better results. 

Some high-school principals do not supervise, saying that eacn 
teaclicr is a specialist and should know more than they about the 
subject that he teaches. AVhile the principal may not have so pro- 
found a knowledge of the subje<t as the teacher, he should b^ , 
fandliar^nough with general and special methods of teaching to 
assist the teacher if he is failing to secure results. A few years ago 
only a very few 'high-school p'tincipnls could l^e found who made 
any ]irctense to aipendsing or who knew how to supervise, largely 
from the fact that they tliemselvos knew little but the academic 
subjects studied in college. Few had taken courses in secondary 
. education. To-day, however, the younger high-school principals 
are entering upon their work more fully e<|uipped than wjere the 
higrh^school principals of 10 years ago, an<l they are consequently 
giving more attention to the technical phases of high-school admin- 
isfiation and sui^ervision. But even now they give too little atten- 
vtion to the supervision of instruction. ' • , 

A study made by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools reveals some interesting practices:^ 

The typical principal pny.s a vli?lt to each clasuroohi onc(i two weeks nnU 
ways from 35 to 20 minutes: he comments orally to the teachers on the'work 
obwTvcd; offers constnictive criticisms; supplements Ills visits with personal 
cooferences ; Invites teachers to seek advice from siiperhws; and holds frequent 
teachers* ineetlnjrs deslipieil to consider and Improve nnthotls of teaching. To 
do this requires from one-fenth.to one-flfth of all pie nvalluhle time. About 
three-fiiurtbB of the principals likewise make a practice of eueoumging teach- 
ers to visit other teacliers In their own buildings or In other systems; bring 
pressure to .bear ui»on tciichers to attend college or university yj^ner sesaiona 
at least once In five years; and make Increases In salaries rel^in part upon 
continued systematic effort at self-improvement. 
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^Proc, 26th Aiu Meeting, N* Cfen. As«oc, Col. aad Sec. Schools^ Part I, pp. 6(V-6'T* 
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On the other hand, only a variable minority of prlnctpula ever give «lemoe> 

atratlon lessons with the class at the time of their visits, conduct leading-drdi 
or study dubs of high-school teachers, hohl-teaohera* institutes oftencr tbu 
once per year, or have any form of promotional eq^aminatinn for teachers. Only 
about Ualf the principals ever participate at all in the plass work witnessed 
during their visits of sunervlelon or ask any questions of pupiTs or tencheti 

Id the newer ffeMs of appraising, recording, and experimenting, ojily fron 
about one-tenth to three-fifths of the prinoliHils make use of rating scales In 
order to measure the accomplishments of teachers and pupll& This, of c*)un«, 
is not surprising. That the majority of them are\lntereste<l In the new 
sdentlflc mo\-ement Is evldeiWed by the fact that 87,6 per cent profess to be 
lending their support at i>resent to the movement centering In scientific studies 
and experlmenjs, while 42.9 tier cent are actually catrying on, in their s* hwUt 
studies and experiments of these kinds. . . 

Few schools ha^h os yet a bureau of statistical meiusureraents or an etluct- 
tlonnl or psychological clinic.. Moreo\-er. while 6,1.1 i*er'cent make a practice 
of annl.x’zlng the data relating to the promotion, failure, and eilminntion of 
pupils and of formulating an age-gi^ade report each year, only 35.1 i*er «tat 
have any well-organized plan of eiiucatlon and vocutlonal guidance, only 29.7 
per cent have placement bureaus, aud only ,S1 i»er ceut have any plan of follow- 
up analyses and help. Only 45.4 per cent likewise make any study of tiie cost 
of Instruction by subjects. / ■ - . ' 



The small niral high .school especially suffers from lack of super- 
vision. The principal of such a school is often the principal of the 
elementarj' 'grades and teaches several classes a day, thus making it 
. practically impossible for him to give niuch thought an<l attention 
to the supervision of either the elemental;:^!' the high-school teachers. 
The rural school survey of New York repealed the fhct* that the 
median principal in schools with a high-school, enrollment under 50 
gave only 10 minutes a day to supervision of high-adhool instruction, 
and that 78 principals in schools of this class^gave*no time to high- 
school cIas.sroom supervision. In the schools with a high-school 
- • I enrollment of 60 and over the median principal gaVe 11 to 20 minut^ 
to supervision of instruction in the high school. These conditions 
witli respect to supervision are withbut doubi typical of the small 
high school in every section of the country. Tlie Ne.w York rural- 
school survey committee* says, regarding the supervision of high- 
school instruction in that Stkte: . 


Ooe of the rooet outstanding needn of the Ntw York rural high scboel la that 
of supervision of classroom Instruction. There is also nee<lf in nn almost equal 
degre^, of sui>enislon of school organization and the broader and more coo* 
prebenslve’ phases of tbe work of the local school. 



That State high-school inspectors can not super\ ise'actual instruc- 
tion is evident. About all they can dh is to inspect and to pass upon 
the standing of the various higjj^^ls of their respective State# 
and to outline courses of study. T’he- New- York school suiwey sa^ 
i«gardii^ supervision by the State department of education : ; ' 
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In tbe first pbice, It cnn not keep closely enoucb In touch with the local 
teachers to In a in>sltion to understand their weaknesses and strength, tbe 
necessary Imsis for constructive supervision. In the wn^iud plnce. It cnn not 
know hiol problems and conditions |«cullar to conimunitles. In tbe third places 
It Is not iH-onoinlcal either of time or money for all suitervlsors to go out ffvm 
thb Slate uHke to all parts of the , state. I'innlly, granting that tbe factor of 
dlstaiH'** could la? ovonome, tht* burvlen of otllclent sui>en'lslon would be so 


gieut ns to require uu unwieldl^’ central orgaulzatlou. ^ 

In the smaller cities of the country, the high-school principal u^- 
ally has, on excellent opportunit}* lor supernsiou, but os previously 
stated he does not usually moke'use of the opportunity, as he too oftin 
cousitlcrs it more necessary to look after mechanical details. In the^ 
cities the high-schbol principal Juts practically all his time free frop 
teaching and has the supervision of from 10 to 30 teachers.. If R 
princiita'l under such conditions fails to su^>ervise instruction, Ijp is 
evidently not prepared for the.posi|ion. 

In cities where the high schools are large the high-school principal 
too often makes supervision of instruction a secondary matter. The 
8cho(d survey report of ^hiladdphia says, legardiug the supervision 
by principals in that city ; 


y^IIcn? nod there a principal has developed a hrufessloual school totereot in 
teacliing or has stimulated uub or more heads of a department to effective 
8U|H>rvisiou. But even the l>CHt pHnciitals have l»eeu too luucli burdened with 
Biluiiuistruilve detail, uiiiQli of which could well l>e delegated to others, \o 
exen ise the leadership that la uecessury. 


What is said regarding striicrvision of high-school instruction in 
Philadelphia can be et]ually well said regarding su^h supervision in 
"many other cities. * 

The principal of. a large high school tan not get away from the 
fact any more than can the principal of a small high school that be 
is responsible for the character of the instruction in his school, pro- 
vided of course that the board of education funiishes him with as- 
sistant principals to look after administrative details. 

The Baltimore school surv’ey report says, regarding the work of 
the high-school principal: 

A iiinjor payt of a prlnclpara time should be sp<uit In the Improvement of 
instruction — either direct or indirect. • Tbe principal should he constantly 
active In stimulating and directing tlie teachers to select and organise subject 
matter better suited to clearly defined purposes of the school ; and he ^oold, 
after frequent visits to full-period recltatloils, enc<?urage and assist teachers 
either '.ndlvldually ‘oif through teachers’ meetings to gn»w In service. In- 
directly, the principal should assist teachers througlt his cabmet of beads of 
' departments. These heads need encouragement, stimulation, and coordination 
Just us truly as 'do teachers, hi order that.,they may be boat effective. There 
U no one, who can give them the desired help except the principal. ' 




Supervision by department heads is a failure largely unleira the - 
ncipal keeps the main purpose of his office io mind; namely, that,; 
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of «ipervision. > This fnct is -brought out in the school survey report 

of Philadelpliia. which sjivs; 

• % 

r* , 

The system of sui>ervtsiou tbrou;;h h^ils of ileprtrtmeiUs has in n larfe. 
pereenl«tft‘ of riis«>8 fnile«l in rhnmlolpliia.'chieny Inn'miso n majority of prln* 
cipuls have not demamliMl, s.\.»temiitionlly eurouratfinl. ami muile possible Uie 
^ reco^milion of profossluiial sn|H>rvlslon as the prime obU^tioo of a d^rt- 

meiit head. 

' 

VOC.\TIONAL EDUCATION.’ 

A 

W ithin the past few years humlreils <if higli schools Imve organ- 
ize<l vocuiional courses in agriculture, trades ami iiuhistries, home 
oconomics. or business, Many schools, especially the larger high 
schot^ls, have organized courses in several -or all tiicse subjects. 

In 15)10 thC'Pnited States Bureau oi[ Education' made a Studyas • 
to -the nature of the agricultural instruction in the high schools of 
the country and found that many did not have a distinct purpose in 
their instruction; that ^0 per cent* of the schools confined their in- 
struction to clas.<rooin work; that rd) per cent supplemented the class- 
room instruction with lalMiratoiy’ e.xercises and trips t«> fiirnisrand 
that only JlO per cent cninWnc<l cla.S'iruom instruction and laboratory 
work with practical farm v.ork. Since 1016 great forward steps 
have been taken ia the teaching of agriculture in the secondary 
schools. The methods of teaching, have been greatly improved and 
the courses ot stmly better lU'ganized, so that vocational education 
in agriculture actually functions in the community ami receives the 
support of farmei's. 

That vocational agriculture has made great stride it is only neces- 
sary to call attention to the nuinher of high schools teaching api- 
culture in T018 and in 192:i and to the number of students enroll^ 
in.the subject these two years. In 1018 only 609 schools', nearly all 
of which Were all-day scliools, received Feileral aid for the teaching 
of agriculture, while 1,967 all-day schools received aid in 1922, an 
increase of 218 per cent. In adtlition there w^re 238 evening and 
part-time schools in 1922, making a total of 2,175 agricultural schools 
of all types. In 1918 there were only 15,453 pupils enrolled in voca- 
tional classes in agriculture, while at the close of the year 1922 there 
was a total enrollment of 59,276^ or an increase of 284 per pent. 

The increase in the enrollment in trade and industrial classes hac 
also been great. In 1918 there were enrolled in Federally aided all- 
day trade unit schools 48,596 pupils, and 31,390 pupils in 1922, or 
^an increase of 68 per cent. 

Each year sTnee 19i7 has marked an increased interest in home- 
educatiod apd in wider development of State* programa 
.A^^Mpng to the sixth annual report of the Federal Board for Voca- 

.. ^ — — — 

compfeto dlmnmlPii of ^vocAtioDal oducatlon nee tixth aanaol report of Fedenl 
.:>^|Board4or VqcaUooai'Bdacatioa, apoa vblch Uil* brief aooeant ia ba wd , - 
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tional Education the year ended June 30, 1922, marks in many ways 
a more real development in vocational e<lucation in home economics 
than has been made in any other year. The report continues:^ 

It much effort on the jmrt of State (lepartmentfi of 'e«lucjitlon to get 
over to the superintendents In the cities nml sundl (y^ns the real nieiuiing 
of viHiulonuI education, and tody Jilme cun d^uonstrate to them the value 
tit this type of training. The rvix'fts from the States; In the main, show a sui>- 
port of ilii\ pwgruni which ^Is hnstMl u|x*ii Indh knowletl^e of whiit vi»catlotiaI 
edociUloii in home econouiios otu do and a rejU faith la th^ s«»rt of e<Iuaillon 
for the girls and women of the country. 

The past year’s re|s*rts show that every State has orgimisell some t>*pe oi 
Twatlonal classes in home making to imvt the netnls of the girls and wometi. ’ 
Fort,v-M>ven Stales are offering courses to opprovimately 2tl,tMH) girla of 14 
to 18 years of age who are In sclamL ^ 

For many years the city high schools of the country’ and some 
small (O'Mi and rural high schttols have had courses in commercial 
education. These courses have, hot ever,' been confined largely to 
stenogntphy, typewriting, and bookkeeping, and Imve only in solne 
instances bwn what would be consitlei'od vocational. The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education stiys in its sixth annual i-oport: . 

Tlie <*<*urse8 were pructlcnlly always confined to teaching bookkeeping or 
*lKtrthand with related 8ubject8.'a8 If a knowledge of both or either of these 
wil.Jecls Constituted the only luformutlou uee<ie<l for success In the world of- 
business oocu|MitlonH. The i*uhllc mIihoIs. following the ftmiurhiily n*muner- 
mlvc pciictice of thj; private schools, usually re«iulred pupils tp take ladh ^ 

k«*i>iu- and shorthand, although in the large cities lliere was but little demnim 
for wockers with a kn«>wle<lse of Istth of these subjects. Further, the ahort- 
haiul and bookkeeping, tu most high bcIuhiIs, were taught the children In the 
first two years of the hlgh-sclnad course — that Is, children. who averaged 14 
jears In age and who therefore had cmiipleted two years <*f hl^h-scho«») work 
by the ilnte they were 10 — although business men do not employ lO-year-old, 
Istys and girls ns either liookkoeptws or steimgraphera. The bookkeeping ns 
taught was highly technical and fulI*of obsolete practices and usages and its 
value was much Impaired liecnuse no preliminary Instruction nimut busing, 
practh'es or usages was included; hence the pupils hud no Imckground for the 
extremely teclmlcffl bookkeeping work re*|Ulred of them. In the sliorthand 
classes the teachers apparently assumed that a knowledge of shorthand nud 
”tyi>e\vrHlng |»er se was sufilcfent Jo transform n hIgh-school sophomore Into 
an e(fl<'lent stenographer, as Instruction In the general office Tlutlw of a stenog- 
raplier was seldom given. Some of the more progressive schools did have 
classes in office practice, though usually these were open to the limited few 
Nfnjy who were about to graduate. * 

Tlie Instruction In commercial subjects was almost never base*! ui>on 
local practices- or ndnpte<l to local needs, lind. since the Jeachers practically 
never hml had business experience, it W4ts extremely theoretlci\l and^ tre- 
qnently. misleading. ♦ In addition to these Immediate vocational shortcomings, . 
the sciimils had never,d«velop«l the relate! subjects necessary for an Jmelll- 
jent social and economic- iKterpretatlon of tlie technical commercial 
_Bie acadepilcany trained Iilgh-school principals usually prescrllied for the 
"conmierclarpuplls a course of study which Included a large oroouut of college 

* w .1 ^ e- ' ' 
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'prei»«u:atoi7 siibjmts eoUrely unrelated to either the life or bualneas necdsiC 

the pupils. ' 

/ 

Realizing the need of developing commercial courses really voct* 
- lional in character, 15 cities now have full-time directors of 
commercial education. Several moi'e are ready to appoint sucli dire^ 
tors, but have not because men with satisfactoiy training umI 
experience coiiltl not be found. A few State departments of public 
instruction, in onler to inipn>ve the commercial worlrin the high 
schools under their jurisdiction, have employed State directors of 
^^ciommercial education. 

HOMOGELNEOUS GROUPING. 





Some high Schools are U‘ginning to gr^p pupils according^ to the 
ability of the pupils to make pp^f^^ This plan is, howew, 
confined mostly to the large high schoors,/and wherever it has been 
trietl it has usnally proved successful. 

If pupils «if all degree's of ability are placed in the same section 
jt is evident that some have too ‘much to do and that others will 
find .the taslcs t<M> easy. The slower children, nagged ami threat- 
ened' with failure. IxH'onie discouraged, while the brighter* children, 
, not having enough to do to keep them busy, form had* habits of 
study and the habit of laziness. They gi*t the. notion that any 
task can U* accomplished without work, that their brillinroy will 
carry them through. Not only is harm <h»ne by placing the slow ar1 
the bright child in the same section, but h.trin is done the average 
child by placing him in a section with the slow and the bright. ^ 
sees the slower pupils gaining promotion with a mere passing mark 
of 70 or 75, «ith work only three-foijrths |)erfecf, and the brighter 
pupils getting through with little work. .The i average child is 
therefore tempted to follow the^e.xample set by the bright child of 
doing little work, and of the slow child of making a mere passing 
mark. 




, If the pupils were' divided jnto at least thre6 grotipe— the slow, 
the normal, and the bright-Teach grbiip, could “proceed at the pace 
of its ability. The slo%v grou^ would cover a minimum ntnouht. the- 
normal group a little greatef amount, and the” bright group eonaid^ 
erably more. Egich group would be making practically the same 
grades. The overage ah<l the bright child would ha^ to work just 
as hard as the slow child to make a grade of 90 and to mAintain their 
sUijding in their respective gioups. By jjlacing-the slow children 
in one group it would be possible for them to make grades from W 
to 100. They would learn to do something well and not to be satis- 
fi^with a 70 per cent accomplishment " - 

^ vf course the plan of grouping pupils according to their ahili^ 
iu the very small hijgh school with an entering^rlsss ^ 
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of only 20 or 30, but in a high school with an entering class of 75 three 
groups can be formed.^ Even in a school of this size the grouping 
could not continue throughout the four years owing to the fact ilwt ^ 
the ui>t>er classes would Ite too small tabe divided into three groupe, 
but in a school graduating 75 pupils a year the classes could be di- 
vided into tbr^ groups for at least the required subjects. In the 
large schools more than three grou|)s could be formed to advantage. 
If there are 125 pupils in the ti^-year class they can be divided 
into live groups of 25 pupils each, tlierehy making the groups more 
nearly homogenecuis than they would he if divided into only three 
groujis, ’ 

Thix: plan of grouping is applicable to ail kimls of schools, ele- 
meniiirv. junior high, and senitir high, or the repilar four-year high 
school. It is ' probuhl v being tripd more extensi^'ely in the junior 
higli school than in tlie elementarj*^ or in the senior high school. 
Simv one, of tlie aims of the junior jjigli school is to provide for 
-individual differences, the plan of grouping pupils according to 
, their abilitK' is one way to realize the aim; " 

. There are many difliculties to l>e overcome l>efore the .plan can be 
made siuws^fuK Some teachers op|M>se it, saying that if all the 
slow children are placed together- there will l»e no enthusiasm or in- 
centive, that the pride of (he children will lie hurt, and that they 
wHl Ik? classed as the “ dumniio(r*^of the school. There is also objec- 
tion of (he parents (o lie met w ho say that the plan is not democratic, 
since air cliihlren are “ created eipial.” To the schoolman these objec- 
tions may not seem valid, but liefore he can make a siiccess of his 
•plan lie will have to meet all these objections. 

The principahof the Edison Junior High School, Berkeley, Calif., 
who has been experimenting with homogeneous gimiping of junior 
bi}^h-sc’hool pupils, says legarding the success of the plan: ' 

With this- method of cIa5«lflcatIon the pupils are allowed to wdrapoe aa 
npldly os their iK»\vt*rs permit; la fact, they chiKsIfj tbeiiiaelvea. • Ttjey gain 
tlna>. The old Iock-«tei» metluHl is ollrainnJeiL They co»i|H‘te with titeir equals, 
thus (lorhing a sense of gatisfaction through the knoY^iedgp .and renlluid(gi 
that they stand on a par with their classmates, '^is^laii nonoYes almost co- 
Hrel.v the questions of « isclpllne l*ecanse when a |tupll Is kept liiisy he nauallj 
kee)*» mit ofi mischihf. V richer ctirrl^iilujii Is ofFcre<l to every pupil, with 
the n^'ult that he prdctlcplly works up t<* his cai>aclty in every respect. There 
ate scarcely any falJuUw-^nly those who lose "ut account <»f abaeoce. 

Tile method"^ clarifying pupils according to-tiieir ability is by 
no meyns uniform, as was found by August Dvorak, of the University 
of Minne^ta, in a study ‘ .that he made of the practice of 86 junior 

* Skrra' Kdnratioiuil News. Tol. 18. December, lf)22. ’ . 

■*Schooi nerlew,*ToL 30, November. 1022. 
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. high schools in classifying their pu|5ils. In sfiimnarizing the result, 
. of hi$ study Mr. Dvorak says: 

JMuior high gohools nre more im>gresslve in (lie \m* of scientific methods fcr 
measuring IndlvlUunl differences tlinn are the trndlllonal 8-4 schooi.s; uever. 
theless, there Is much rouin^or improvement, since 12.5 per cent of tlie Junior 
high scliools studied ai-e -dei)endlng ou random seIec*iou of teacliers* Judg- 
ments aTooe for tile clussllicaflon ,<if i^jipils :iccording to individual dlfferenceai 
One-third of the schools .stndliMl u.-^e standardized educational tests and‘one- 
;,half use Standardixed mentiil te.sts. However, inquiry discloses that months 
, afterwards some of the tests wgi'e either unscored or untahuhited. One*may 
well questlim whether many juni..r high schools are golug about the task of 
fulfilling the peculiar funcllon.s of recogidziug iudlvhlual differences In any- 
thing like, the scientific way in which it should be and can be d'one iu the 
pre.sent stage of developlnent of testg. 

Thd" best method of tentatively classifying pupils into sections is 
. . use of standardized mental tests. This can be done when the 
pupils enter high school if it has not bj&eii done before. ■ If the pupils 
are first classi%d by means of mental tests, they can then after* 
wards be reclassified on- the basis of tlife teacher's judgment and by 
means of educational tests! Exi)eriments thus far conducted, how* 
e\er5 reveal the fact that the mental tests are reliable enough for a 
, and that it is seldom necessary to cliange pupils 
from gne group to another after the5^iave once been classified by 
means of mental tests. 

PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

For maVi}’ years there have been various attempts’to organiza-liigh 
schools so that the government of the school wouhl be largely in t|je ' 
hands of-the pu])ils, bpt the failures have greatly outnumbered the 
successes. Indeed,^ what niay''^ l3c (jonsidci'ed u successful sclf-govern* 
ing .school to-day may be considered a failure to-morrow, probably 
because of changes in the faculty or because a new principal takes 
charge. *,That high-school^upils should be given an opportunity 
to participate^in the 'government of the school few will deny, but 
f just to what extent is the question. Absolute self-government by 
high-school pupils is now considered impracticable, but some form ’ 
of participation is practicable and desirable. Many schools find 
that student coiuicils, ^elected bydlie students, are helpful to "school 
morale and that they give the pupils an iipportunity to participate 
iikthe government qf the schools. Very ^ school principals, would 
to-day advocate more than* student cooptation. Possibly most of 
them would agree with the report of a committee, appointed by the 
State Department of Public’ Instruction qf Massachusetts, to make 
^ recommendations regarding vffrious high-school . problems. The 
^.committee says regarding student participation in school covem- 
menj;:" . 
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A scliool rilould proceed, caatiously In changing from a traditional form of 
acliool control to that form wlrere the pupils share the responsibility.' A school , 
slioiild also distinguish betw^-n slmlent cooiH*rHtiou and student solf-govern- 
mcnb No doubt ,^houl«rit* left In any minds that the s'^hool hands are the 
hnal authority and tlint counVlors nrc advisers; that tht^y are cooperating 
and snpge.>*tlng mensurefls for the good of all. For these reasons student coop- 
eration in school government will probably be the phrase that will be least 
likely to upset the meAal stability of the schiKil clilhlren. In our opinion, 
student self-government Is*ti penilclous phrase, as it ctmveys the. Idea of the 
pupils having Iteen granted a power greater than that of the school nutborl-. 
ties.. . • 

' It would he highly advisable for a school adopting this form of control to 
work ont with the advice of the principal a constitution to be adhered to by 
Imth principal and puidg:. This constitution should give to the prlnidpnl the 
power of yetolng'tlie acts of the council. Br 9 vision, slmuld be made in the 
constitution for tlu\ removal of a lAomher of the council by a innjorlty vote 
of the-<*ouncll or by vote of the teacher and principal. The functions ot the 
council should be to suggest and advise principal and pupils ns to how the 
schoed may 1>^ Improved. 

The council shoubl be comi>o8e<l of representatives from tlie different home 
rooius of the building. The uieinhers should he required to report to their 
respw'tive home rooms the acts of the coijncil audKlie reasons thereof. The 
principal or his representative should attend all council meetings. These meet- 
ings ^liould ^ondiietcMl sirictfy hccordjng to jinrllnmentaiyr procedure. The 
aim should be, alway^, education foi* citizenship and leadership. Student 
participation in school governipent is satisfactory only imso far ns It accom- 
plishes this. , ■ . ' • 

' 4 • • SUPERVISED STUDY. • - 

To ftfRrm that supervised study Has l»een introduced by comgura- 
tively few of thelT^OOlf or more iJublic high schools of tlie country 
may be denietTby us advocates, especially in view of the fact that 
its virtues have l>een set forth so many times irt the classrooms of* 
schools of education, from the platform, and through the columns 
ol educational journals, and that its value has been demonstrated 
by numerous careful experiments; but re|)orts from^the high-school 
.inspectors of three-fourths of the States indicate that supervised 
study is by flo means general. To the. question. To ^hnt e.xtent has 
supervised study been introduced into the high schools of your 
States? the following are typical replies ‘‘ Not widely”; “about 26 
percent”; “ only' in the larger high schools”; “in some of the junior. 
high..sc‘hools hut not extensively in the senior”; “don’t know”; and 
“gaining way.”. Only ‘two of the 36 high-^chool inspectors report 
that sup^lserh study has been very wiefely introduced in their re- 
spective Mitos. ' " * , * 

‘ In general, supervised study has proved successful when tried 
wider favorable conditions. The chief difficulty, according to the 
' State high-school inspectors, is that few high-school piancipals and 
teachers, even after they understand the purpose of supervised study,' 

' ■ • •; *' ■- - V' 

■ ' ■■ ■ iL.. : ^ .... -'3-.;.:.!.?. 
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know how to teach pupils h(iw to study, since it. requires the masteiy 
of a technique entirely different from that of “ hearing lessons.” 

In some schools supervised study has been attempted in large 
study halls, but anyone who has ever presided over a large study 
hall knows that the teacher in charge can do little more than ke« 
order. Supervised study in the sense of teaching children how to 
study is impossible in a hall where children from all grades assemble 
and where some are studying one subject and some another. The 
. most succ^sful plan is that of the lengthened period of GO or-more 
minutes divided so as to afford an opportunity, to the teacher of 
directing the preparation of the lesson^ he has assigned, but this - 
plan has failed in some schools because the teachers use the entire 
period for the usual recitation; and again, in other schools, the 
period allotted to supervised study has lieen used as a time to coach 
the slower pupils, the teacher not understanding the difference be- 
tween coaching and directed study. 

Although supervised Study in. the real sense of the term has not . 
been introduced by many of the higli schoola of the country, it is 
evident that more and more schools will introduce ip as the principals 
and teachers fully understand its purj^ose and its technique. At. 
present the junior, high school offers the best opjmrtunity in the 
secondary field for directed study, and it is here that its value will 
best be demonstrated. 


Qne of the hopeful signs in secondary education is that numerous 
activities that assist in developing the intellectuai,' physical, and ■ 
social needs of the pupils are being introduced. These activities are 
usually termed extracurricular, but some of them tend to develop 
the pupils more than some of the’ regular curricular activities in that 
they make the school work more vital. To<not a few principals and 
teachers this may seem hereticiil, for the idea still persists in many 
quarters that children go to school to study from books and that the 
extracurricular activities are “fads” and “frills.” However they 
may be considered, they have found their way into the high schools 
and will remain there. ..The only thing to do’ is to guide and direct 
them. , • * 

The social activities have probably received the greatest share of 
criticism and condemnation. In maiiy instances the social im|)Ulses 
of the students have been so restricted that extraneous activities, 
such as the high-school fraternity, came into existence. ' The attempt 
! ^ to dam up the social impulses of high-school pupils has proved as 
; Mle as any attempt would be to dam up a mighty river, which, if 
it can not flow in its natural channel, will find other 


. EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. 
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school principals are gradually coining to realize the fact that their 
pupils must have a certain amount of social life and are attempting 
to provide something more wholesome than the comipercial dance 
hall or the high-school fraternity clubroom. 

Another extracurricular activity that has occupied the attention 
of high-school principals and teachers is athletics — ^l)ut athletics in 
all schools, is here to. stay. At first only a few pupils participated; 
now a large numlier are participating from the fact that all kinds 
of games have been introduced. It is no longer football alone, but* 
basketball, tennis, track, hockey, etc. 'Most schools have made great 
strides in the management and, control of* athletics. Once anyone 
enrolled in high school, no matter how jpany tihies he failed in' his 
class, was permitted to take part in athletic contests; now a pupil 
in order to qualify must make a certain class standing. 

The problem of athletic activities is lieing.solved by making them 
a part of the general scheme of physical education which is being 
introtluced as a part of the regular curriculum, so athletics inay not 
be regarded entirely as an extracprriciilar but as a curricular 
activity. 

Iksides the social and athletic activities of the high schools there 
are organizations and clubs of various kinds that play an important 
part in thef all-round development of the pupils and that make 
schw'd wprk more interesting. Among the organizations and clubs 
that have found their way — in some cases, fought their way — into 
the high schools ja re dramatic -associations, high-school orchestras, 
■debating teams, science clubs, radio clubs, French clubs, kodak 
clul)s.*etc. While* all these are classed as extracurricular, each of 
them is helping to vitalize some subjeef and to make it of some use 
to the pupil while in school. 

The dramatic association and tlie debating teams are great assets 
to the English department; the science club to the science depart- 
ment. the French or. Spanish club to the modem language depatt- 
njent, and so on thrbughout the list. In fact, every extracurricular 
activity can in some way be coordinated with some department. 
This is well illustrated by the correlation of extracurricular activi- 
ties with the department of, business education in the high school 
of Meriden, Conn., which, as described in the School Beview* of 
November, 1922, has cooperated with all tl^e organizations of the 
schools in the , management of their business matters. Concerts, 
plays, athletic contests, dues, subscriptions, and all other affairs in-^ 
volving business relation are managed according to business methods, 
and all’ leturns are accurately* accounted for. It is evident that 
valuable training; is thus secured by the participators in these ao- 
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tivities and that real business experijence is gained by the students 
who are definitely preparing for a business career. 

Since many of the extracurricular activities have a real educa^ 
tional value, the question is often rai^d as to whether pupils, 
ticifiating in them<sliould receive extra credits toward graduation. 
Some schools are granting such credits. “ About as satisfactory a 
plan as any to be found,” says J^se Da vis, ^ principal of the Central 
High School of Grand Eapids, Mich.„ “ is to make certain allow- 
ances of time and material in those subjects which deal most directly 
with the nature of the ‘outside’ or ‘social’ work.” By this method 
of granting credits the pupils taking part in debates, in editing 
the school paper, or in dramatics are given credit by the English 
department, and those pupils who take active part in the French 
science, and other clubs are given credit by their respective depart-* 
ments. Work done on the athletic field is given credit by the direc- 
tor of physical education. The problem at present is that of working 
out the amount of credits to be allowed. As the educational value 
of many of these activities- are recognized they will be considered not 
entirely extracurricular but as partly curricular and in some ca^ 
entirely curricular. 

. HIGH-SCHOOL FRATEBXITIE3. 

Although the high-school fraternity is here discussed under the 
heading of extracurricular activities, it should not really be con- 
mdered an extracurricular activity hjit r/ther as an exti*aneous one, 
since there is no relation whatever between the ^igh-school secret 
organization and the curriculum. 

So inimical have high-school secret societies become to the dmo- 
cratic American high school that State legislatures have enacted 
laws prohibiting them and school boards in States having no legisla- 
tion on the subject have formulated rules to govern the high-ihool 
fraternity. Nineteen States now have laws forbidding such org^piiza- 
tions m high schools. These are California, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine, H'lichigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Bhode Island,. 
Vemont, and Washington. In most of these States the district 
school boards are charged with the responsibility of keeping, secret 
societiw out of the schools and are granted powers to expel pupils 
who persist in maintaining such organizations. • ' 

In Iowa and ^^linnesota the law forbids not only secret societies 
but any organization not^ndtioned by the school authorities.). In. 
W^hington the law will not allow the State^ board of education' to ‘ 
accredit any private academy where such societies exist. 

~ YHia Modern High Schools*. Johnioo and othere. 
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The New York City Board of Education, considering high-achool 
secret societies inimical to the school system of that city, has re- 
quested the State commissioner of education to recommend to the 
4egislatiire the passing of a law prohibiting such societies and provid- 
ingr penalties for pupils connected with them. The aim of the New 
VoVk school authorities is to suppress any organization which seeks to 
organize and perpetuate itself by taking in students upon the basis of 
.the (lecision of members of the organization, rather than from, 
the free choice of pupils otherwise qualified to belong to it. 

High-school fraternities in the District of Columbia were so un- 
dermining the democratic high-^hool idea of equal opportunity for 
all students that the board of education adopted a rule prohibiting 
members of any high-school organization not approved by the faculty 
from participating in athletics and other extracurricular activities. 

Although many State legislatures have enacted laws proliibiting 
high-i^hool fraternities, these oiganizalions still exist in some of 
these Statt*s. For example, the high-school principals of Oakland, 
Calif., calf attention to the fact that when the law prohibiting high- 
sclwd fra iq«iitiU!f^ that State was passed 21 hig|i-school secret so- 
cieties in Ookland \^t at least into temporary eclipse, but that the 
School authorities have been made aware through various channels 
that organizations of this character exist among the students of the 
Oaklaml high schools as clandestine and illegal groups. 

It is the belief of the Oakland high-school principals that mem- 
bership in such an organization, under the present conditions, is.- 
bound to 1)6 a serious handicap to the development of that manhood 
which fathers and mothers covet for their children. - 

The problem of entirely eliminating high-school fraternities is one 
difficult of solution. While there may be enough public sentiment in 
a State to enact a law prohibiting high-school fraternities, there are 
always communities, where tlie sentiment is not strong enough to 
eliminate such organizations. Often parents.cnn see no.harm in their 
children belonging to these secret societies, so the first step toward 
abolishing them is to awaken parents to the fact that such organisa- 
tions tend to make di.scipline difficult am^o undermine that demo- 
cratic spirit which the public school fo^rs. 

The solution lies partly ip cooperation between parent and teacher. 
If parents refuse to cooiierate, drastic measures should not be want- 
ing to prohibit students from, being members of such an undemo- 
cratic organization as a high-school fraternity. That tliere is no 
place for such an organization in the American high schools is the 
opinion of all school superintendents, high-school principals, and 
teachers,' though many of them belong to college fraternities which 
•usually have a different motive from that of high-schooh fraternities.^ 
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Of course, mere le^slation will not eliminate Uie hi^h-school fti- 
temity. As the superintehdent of schools of Duluth, Minn., says in 
his report for 1920 : » 

To legislate them out of existence Is impossible. Where they hnve existed 
for .Tears they can not be merely displace<l; they must be replaced If they br 
to be removed. The fraternity question Is only a comparatively minor feature. 
The major one is the profter provision for an administration of tl i social life 
of the student body and the social objectives of secondnr}' etlucntlon. 

The subrtitution of legitimate activities lias done much to help 
eradicate the hi"h-school fraternity, esjiecially where the school 
board rules that a member of a hijih-^lmol secret organization can 
’ not take part in any school activity, such as ^itliletics, tlebatinp, 
dramatics, and the like. If such rulinj? is not made, all these activ- 
ities are usually dominated by the selfish interests of the fraternities, 
so that they do not act as a substitute but simply pive the fraternities 
greater opportunity to secure more honor for their members. 

IIOXOU SOCIETIES. 

For some years various local honor societies have existed in some 
of the high schools of thp country, but only recently has there been 
any effort made to organize a national secondary school' .honor 
society. That there is a place for such a society is the opinion of 
the many high-school principals who have expressed the conviction 
that not only the pupils who excel in athletics but the pupils who 
* excel in other activities should receive honors. The first ste|) taken 
to organize a national high-school honor society was at a meeting 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals in Chi- 
cago in 1919, when a committee was appointed to formulate rules 
and regulations for the organization of an honor society. After 
making a careful study of various local honor societies, and after 
considering the numerous suggestions, of high-school principals in 
all parts of the country, the committee presented a constitution which 
was adopted at the meeting of secondary -.school principals in Atlantic 
City in 1921. 

Among the ideals of the founders of th’is society are.: (1) To make 
a democratic society which shall recognize those liner qualities of 
kindness and unselfishne.ss which should he encouraged in all high- 
schoo! students; (2) to make dear that character and moial attitude 
is the very highest quality in the (development of youth; (3) to 
recognize the effective and. worth-while individual in the activities 
of 'School and life; and (4) to emphasize good scholarship that it ’ 
may always stand out as a basis and foundation for distinction and 
achievement. . * 

following are the step^tb be taken in each high school for the 
aelection of candidates and finally meiubera of the society. 
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1. The students who. constitute the upper quartile in scholarship 
of the class are first selected as candidates. 

2. Out of. this quartile each high-school principal shall determine 
a method of selecting the requisite 15 per cent of the class which the 

’constitution provides for election to membership. 

3. In making this selection the qualities of character, initiative, 
school leadership, and distinguished .service to Uie school form the 
basis u|M)n which the selection is. actually made. 

Since the adoption of the National High School Honor Society by- 
the A.ssociation of Secondary School Principals more than 50 repre- 
sentalive high schools have elected the requisite number from their 
graduating classes as meinbei's of this .National High Syhool Honor 
Society. Only high schools fully accredited by such standardizing 
apeiKT us the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schot)ls may elect students as members of this society. 

THE S.MALL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Of (he total number o'f^ul>fic high schools in the United States, 
a little more than 60 per cent have an enrollment of fewer than 50 
pu])il!j. It is evident that these small high schools hiive their own 

• particular problem of organization, one of which is the suiall classes, 
or scctiwns, which predominate. In 4 survey made of the 'organi- 
zation and administration of the high schools in Connecticut it 
was found - that over 22 per cent of the classes had 6 pupils or 
fewer, that 50 per cent of the classes average from 1 to 10 pupils, 
and that So per cent have fewer than 20 pupils. Similar conditions^ 
pre\'ail in New York State, as is shown by the recent school survey. 
One )iundred«and eighty-four rural high schools were selected at 
random, and represented sehools of each type on the basis of the 
number of pupils enrolled. The data for these 184 high schools 
show that (1) the median class in schools with an enrollmept 
under 50 has 6.8 pupils; (2) the median class in scliools with an 
enrollment between 60 and 99 has ll.C pupils; and' (3) the median 
class in schools with over 100 pupils has 17.2 pupils. This condi- 

• tion prevails in the small high schools of evei'y State, but in many 
instances the schools could be so organized that there would be 
more jnipils in a class. The. small high school, offering several 
curriculums or many electives, will necessarily have very small 

I cliissi‘.s. Just how far a high- school should go in the master of 
! offering various, curriculums is a question. The State supervisor 
of secondni'y education in Connecticut says, regarding the offering 
of more than one curriculum in the small high school : . 

We may well question the adviaabUlty of offertog more than one currlculiun 
In a school of less than 100 pupils. At present maiiy communities feel that 
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Uiey must lunintain the tradition ttiat the high school most “serve ai a 
prepnmtury sciiuol for n c'ertnin few exclusive culleges. This sentliuent u 
the cjiu*»e of no^t ftf tlie problems facing the small high soluxd. Such t 
school should first meet the neetls of the majority of the pupils In the com- 
monity. A sihgle curriculum can Ih» n>ade to serve this purpose with economy 
and efficiency. • 

Some hiph-.scliool principals are solving the proHlem of extremely 
small classes by alternating certain subjects, but unfortunately not 
^ all principals liav§ their schools so organized that certain subjects, 
may lie offered evei^’ other year. It is still the practice in some 
small high schools to^each physics and chemistry the same year 
when they could be taught every other year ju.st as effetdively. The 
following plan of alternation, suggested by the department of pub- 
lic instruction of Ohio, shows how it is possible to offer a number 
of subject.s in a small iii^h sudiool without multiplying the niiiiiber 
of classes. The following suggested arrangement of tlieMurriculum . 
"is for use with three teachers; 

* ' i 

' Offerings for odd f/tars. • ‘ . Offvi'iniiti for cvcH^j/car'it. 


FRUSmiAN riCAR. 

1. English I, R. 

2. Occupational, i (hoj^s), R. 

•Ic. Home saoilatioD and hygiene, -J 
(girls), R. ^ . 

2g. Community civics, JR,, * 

- 4. Riolegy, E. 

5.' Latin I, E. . • 

ft. Buflinoss jJractioe aud oommerdal 
arithmetic, E, or bookkeeping, E. 


FRESmtAN VEAR. 

1. English I, R. , ' 

2. General science, R. 

3. Manual arts (1)o\*8\ E. 

. 4. Homo economics — sewing and 
cooking (girls), E. . 

5. Algebra, E. 
fi. Agriculture, E. 

7. Latin I, E. 



SOPHOMORR TEAR. 

8. English II, R. 

2c. General science, R. 

Manual arts (boj*H), E. 

4c. Home economics — sewing and cook- 
ing (girls), E. 

6fc. Algebra, E. 

- 6c. Agriculture, E. 

9. I.atin II, E. 

’ 10. Ancient and early European history, 
E. (to end of seventeenth century). 





» 

SOPHOJIORJ: TEAR* 

7. English II, R. 

2c. Occupations, J (Ixiys), R. 

•3. Home sanitation and hygiene, 

J (girls), R. 

2sc, Community civics, } R, 

4c. Biology, E. ^ 

8. Latin 11, E. 

6c. Business practice and com- t 
merciol arithmetic or l>ook- ’ 
keeping, E. . ' 

9. Phtno geometrj', E. ^ 

10. Advanced home economics, E. 

11. Andent and early European 


history, E. 
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Offtriug* for odd->year« — Continued. Offeringa for wtn peart — Continued. 


JfSIOR YEAR. 

11. En£rli«*h in, R. 

12. .\Di«‘t?ran Inrtorj' i, R. . 

12s. rrol'lems ot .American democ- 
mcy or civics, R. 

13. rhyeiftt, K. 

H. Advancctl agriculture, H. 

15. .\ilvaiift il manual arts, K. 
l(t. Foreign language 1/E. 

17. .Advauct'd algebra, t, E. 

17s. Solid geometry, 4. E; 


- > JVNIUR YEAR. 

12. English IV,«R. 

■ 13. Modem European Jiistolfy, R. 
9c. Plane geometn', E. 

10c. .Advanced liome ecom 
H. Chemistry, E. ' 

15. Foreign language, E. 

16. Commercial subjects, E. 

17. Economica or .American 
^ ment, J,;E. 

17& Social problems, i, E. 



mm 


govern-. 


SENIOR YEAR. 

12c. En^ish IV', R. 

*13c. Modem European history', R. 
14c. Chemistry, E, 

16c. Commcrc^ subjects, E. 

17c. Economics or .American gov- 
ernment, i, E. 

17sc. Social problems, }, E. 

18. Foreign langmige, E. 


SENIOR YEAR. 

11c. Enclisli HI, R. 

12c. .American history, J, R. 

12sc. Priiltlems of .American dcEnocracy 
or civics, R. • 

13c. i’liysir.s, E. 

14c. .Advanced agriculture, E. 

15c. .Advanced mamul arts, E. 

17c. Advanced algebra, J,,E. 

17?c. Solid geometry, J, E. . 

18. Foreign language II, E. 


I'roiii the foregoing it will lie noted that exactly the time of three 
teacheiN is called for in lioth odd and even years, since 18 different 
units of subject matter are presented in each. The letter “c ’’^indi- 
cates a subject in which a class is combined with the preceding class - 
Avhich hears the same numlier. as 2c with 2, etc. Subjects marked 2 
and *2s. for instance, are subjects which e.xtend only over a semester 
and cun both he taught by the same teacher, since one follows the 
other. . . 

In folloAvin^ the pupils’ progress through high school it is neces- 
sary to treat the alilive s^-hedule ns a checkerboard and move diag- 
onally. A pupil who enters hjgh school in any' odd year such as the 
present one,’ 1923, will take the freshman subjects inclosed in the 
ruled square. Moving TIiagonally, his sophomore subjects will be 
the ones inside tlie quadrangle; diagonally again, and we ‘find his 
junior program within the ruled lines; so likewise is his senior work 
within the ruled lines. A freshman who starts his work in any ev'en 
year, us 1922, will follow the subjects outlined in the open sections 
above. Starting in the’ ppper' right-hand section, his course moves 
diagonally to thoj left,, then to the right, and- finally to the left (diag- 
onally in each ^ase). '' 
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The problem of the program of studies in the small high school it 
one of great concern to many State high-school inspectors. They 
realize that the high school ^oul^ not have as its main object>the 
preparation of pupils for college, since only a comparatively few of 
those entering high school go to college, and that possibly more boyi 
and girls' would remain in high school if it offered a program of 
studies not entirely college preparatory in content. 

That preparation for college has bwn the chief object in many- 
small schtiols is only too evident. Then, too, greater emphasis is 
placed u|K)n the older or inor^ traditional subjects, as Latin anil 
matlieoiatics, rather than u|wn many of the newer subjects for-which 
knany colleges give cre<lit. These facts were brought^out in the study 
of the rural high schools of New York by the school survey com- 
mittee, which say’s: ' ■ 

The 8tu«ly of ihe curriculum conlent of tlie rural hldi schoolu diows that it 
la deaipiH primarily pn*p«m* pupils for collepp!. Its profnuqi of Himlics, lo 
the lunlfi, routains only the ohler, more tnulitionnl. college prvfmniiory t,ufij<vt> 
nn<l only In n small <lcitrpe the newer college preparatory subjects. 


What is said of the small high school in New York can without 
doubt be said of tliis ty|>e of school -in most other tjtates. 

In some sections of the more dehsely populated states some of th« 
small high schools could well be cons5«li<late<l. In a certain i*ounty, ' 
where the township and htiPfHigh system of administration Obtains, 
there are four higli schools within le.ss than a 3-mile radiu's, one is in 
a city with a high-school enrollment of 600, another in a township 
with a high-school enrollment of about 300. and the other two are 
very small three-year high schools in two little towms. These two 
should be abandoned and. the tuition of the children paid to one or 
the other higli schools, or the school district should be ipade such as 
^ to include these smaller towns, one of which is adjacent to the city 
in question and the other was once a part of the township in which 
the township^ high s<^flool is located. 

In many States there are schools with one fir two teachers who 
attempting to do nof onfy efementary school work but also one or 
two years of high-school .work. One-State high-school" Jnspictor 
points out that in some counties in his State there are many such 
schodls, and that the solution is consolidation, so that the children 
may have the advantage of a real high school. ' 

In Slates having the township or district school system the best 
' plan ; ^ to j^'rmit the union of two or more townships or districts for 
high-s:hool purposes. Several States have had legislation to this 
effect, and others have recently enacted such legislation. In States 
. * where the county unit of school administration obtains there should 
.be* less difficulty in the matter of consolidating the schools, so that 
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there may be several standard high schools instead of. a weak high 
school in nearly every neighborhood. , 

In place of the two or three year high school in each neighborhood 
the junior high school would, in some instances, he much more de- 
sirable, as is j)ointed out in the section on junior high schools of this 

report ~ » 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


The junior high school was for -many years a mete conception. 
Finally it became a reality in a few sdiool systems^ but in some 
without very clearly defined aims. Today junior high rchools are 
numbered by the hundreds. Five hundred and seventy-five cities 
having a population of 2,500 and over report such schools. If all 
cities having such school^ had repotted, there would without doubt 
be several hundred more to add to the list Just how many there 
' are in places of less than 2,500 jmpulation is not known, but there 
i ace at least several hundred. Some schools called junior high schools 
$:houhl not be so classed. For instance, one city reporting junior 
high sciiools has such schools only in name. The suj>erintendent in 
that city says that unfortunately the name “junior high school’* 
.was attached to the departmentalized seventh and eighth grades 
before the aims of the junior high school vrere clearly defined. 

E\-en if some schools claiming to be junior high schools can not 
be so classified, the development of the junior high School within 
the' past two or three years has been remarkable. For instance, . 
there were in Pennsylvania, in 1922, 62 such schools that could 
be clns.sified as real junior high schoo^ 25 of them being in cities, 

13 in small towns or boroughs, and 14 in the rural districts. During 
. (he y^ar 1922-2^, 64 mpre are to be opened, 12 in citiesj 21 in small 
towns or boroughs, and 21 m the rural districts. From these, fig^iirea 
it is .seen that in Fennel vania in 1922-23 there are 37 ju^or high 
schools in operation in the cities of the State, 34 in the towns, and 
35 in the rural communities, or 'a total of 106, with an approximate 
enrollment of 60,000 pupils. ' Practically all the increase'* in the . 
numlier of junior high schools in Pennsylvania has come about 
within* the last two or three years. jOther example of like nature 
could be given to show the almost phenomenal growth of this type 
of school. 

In some States the development of the junior high school has 
been slow owing to the fact that legidation is needed before 'the 
junior high school can become a part of the school ^stem, the school ' 
laws recognizing only eight elementary grades and four high-sehool ^ 
grades. Some States have enacted legislation recognizing the junior 
high schoolr Among these States are Alabama, Galifomia, Florida, 
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In<Uana, Michigan, "X^w Hfim|)shife, Ohio, West Virpnia, and 
Wisconsin. ; " ' . ' 

In some State:J legislhtion L« not ncyr^fssnry. sim'e the State (lepart- 
"inents or the local school Iwanls have |K>wer to orpmize the s^'iioob 
in such a wi^^as to |)cnuit of the establishment of junior high 
schools, ‘ 

The junior high scIhmU i-s far l»eyoml the c.v|H'rimentaI stage, in 
so ,ftir us the value of such schools is concenuHl. In no case, ^ 
fur as the rei'onls of this bureau show, has anv real junior high 
school been consi<len*d n failure. The n?|H»rts are all in favor of 
such schools. Many school 6u|K‘rinteinh*nts who have organized one 
or two .such sidlools are planning to orptnize more, and inunv of 
those who have not oyp»nize<l junior high sidiools are plunniiig to 
do so at the earliest po>sihle^inonieiil. Such sidiools can not be 
qrpinizetl in a <lay. New buildings have to b.< erccteti or old oiu«s re* 
im>deled. Instance after instance coiihl be ciunl where sui)oriij* 
teiidents are planning u building program to provide for juni<»r high 
schools. 


In brief, the junior high school is here and it is here to stay. 
No one who has given the .sii'bject nny thought would advocate a le- 
turn to the traditional plan of organization. That the junior high 
school is as yet by no means a perfect st bool tlie rnost unlent advo- 
cates a<lmit. There arc still many problems to solve, but with the 
intensive study that is now applied to 'the junior high school there 
. can he no (piesltion repirding tho solution of these problems. 

^ \ Many schools of e<lucation are stinlying the junior high sidiool 

ami odrring suggestions for its impn»vement. State departments of 
j{ . -^education are also giving much thought to the junior high sihool 
7;: '^ organization, and several have prepared suggestive programs of 
'• ' /studies and have pade recommendations regarding it. The Penn- 
syh'aniA.^itiite department of education has orgojiized a junior liigh 
school bureau whose scof>e of work is the organization of junior 

• high schools in cpmmufiitics varying: in size from the lorgest city 

• to the small rural .organ ization. of tliree-or four- teachers; the classifi- 
cation of junior high sidiools in all systems is also one of the func- 
tions of that bureaii. The junidr high school director gives much 
time to the v.'ork of aeqiiaiiking su])erintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, members of boards of education, and the community with tlw 
,pui|)oses of the junior high school and its organ^ation. The 
bureaii nlstf serves as a clearing house' for the experience of junior 
high schools in various sections of the State. Without doubt, a 
bureau in each Slate department of education would greatly assist 
in solving the problems confronting the junior high school. 


# 
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The usiml junior higii-school ofgnnization includes gmdos 7, 8^ 
and 9. There are some, however, which include* grades 6, 7, and 8, 
and a few, grades 7, 8, p, and 10. There^re also other variations. 

; ' In some instances, tW junior high ^diool is cor^bined with the senior 
hijrh ijchool, making a six*year organization. This plan of' organi* 
Mtion is. however, recommeudetl onh* lor the smaller communities, 
rural consolidated school districts, villages, and the sinaller cities.,-'" 
Tlie IVnusylvunia State department of public i list ructiyir 'says, 
regarding the organizulion of the junior high school : 

L These jrrtules (7, 8. and 0) may In? t«emH*pnwf an a dl^lnct school unit 
vbeo‘ itraclicubie. 2. Tho<e grndea be wUb 4he tenth. clevetiUi, nuti 

nrelfUi yoiin*. forming iliereiiy a six-year {»ecomIury scIhk* 1 unit Tl.ia type of 
orpml»iTion may be luIrlKubfe for Hiiiaiier -^IHes, iMtixtusiis, nml lurger rural ' 
omniutiitieH btvauae of tlie- economy «>0(t(fniiiiiatnitlun and reciprucul gaius 
to lioili Junior iiml M‘tiior units. , Tlapfe^iiiia arise by reason of ibe iiioreaaed 
total ciintllnieut and the gn*alor^lexlblliiy iVuiMNiuoiit to a larger orgauitatloD. 

S. Gnuli*» T-U? may l*e claii>itd<Hl aa a Jniiior lilgli ai*luK>l, pnoided the con- 
teraioii of an existing aecitnd or third cliias liigh scluMd into a JUQ^r high* 
la deiHMideiit upon tliia-tyiie of org^lEntion, and provided, also, that'ln 
ei'-lt cane clear evidence ia presented to the deiairtiuent of the necessity of 
iDcludiug llie tenth yetir. __ • 


TiiK rit<a:RAM ok KTrniES, 


The program of studies of the jtinior high school is in a constant 

3 |(e of revision. At iii*st when the aims of the junior high school 
ere not as clearly defincjl us they are now there was but little 
attempt to reorganize the program of studies. Possibly a foreign 
lingimge and algebra and a few other subjects were offered as 
electives, hut the required subjects were practically the same in con- 
tent us thoso of tlio^uld Si'venth and eighth grades Now the aim is 
to make a survey of the chief dig|;niuents of human kiio^Ieilge. 
The wqrk $f the junior high-s^raol period, then, can well com- 
prise courses in English literature, general social science, gen- 
eral mathomiitics, gimeral sciemv, foreign languages for those 
desiring such, music, art, physical education, and the practical 
arts. By pursuing such coui'ses a pupil has landmarks of the 
chief fields of knowledge established, which servo to orient him. 
Such a survey, extensive and popular, is l)ot ter adapted to the 
tdolea'cnl than an intensive and narrow scholarly course, for chil- 
drei) 12 to 15 years of age generally demand change, variety, and 
human interest rather than completeness and logical" arrangeinent. 
It isinow pretty well agreed that courses 'of study planned to, give a 
l^eiHl survey are much better than the traditional seventh 
ith grade courses for those who do*not oontinue in school after ' 

I I "• t ' -1,1^11 ''V:. 
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th6 eighth year. This tendency has been largely due 


to a growing 
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uppreolatiou of the fact that one predominant objective of tlie Junior high 
school is the exploration of Indivldnal differences, and of tlie fact that dlscor- 
ery of aptitude mu«rt precede even provisional electives, tart of the time pre- 
viously given to electives H^s gradually been surrendered to general coarsei 
for exploration and preview. If is pertinent to add that this development 
makes a very* large contrll)utlon to tlie realization of the chief mission of the 
Junior high school to the public-sch^l system os the unit of transition. 

QUALinriNa teachers for junior hioh schools. 

One of the big problems at present in the administration of the 
junior high school is that of finding teachers qualified for this new 
type of schooL The seventh and eighth grade teachers being accus- 
tomed to reviewing the work of the elementary schools and having 
but li^le forward look either as to the child’s succe^ in high school 
^,are evidently not fully pj-epared by experience to teach thlj 
- juiuor higl^^hool subjects. Keither are the regular high-schc * 
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the ninth grade, and .timt for those #vlio remain throughout the senior 
, high school such genei-al courses give the best .introduction to tha 
moi'e intensive work of .the senior high school. 

. ^ subcommittee on junior high schools, in its report made. to the 
National Council of Education in 1922, gaid i-egarding tlie junior 
high-school program of studies: 

i 

The -Junior Iilgh-scliool program of studies should He a resultant of sei-enl 
forces. It sliould he made up. in part, of a continuation of the elementary. 

‘ school curriculum, but a review of tliese courses, i. e., a new vle'.v through 
ytioulutlon of elementary and secondary courses; in part, a preview of second- 
nry school courses of study, but a n'arrangenient of such cou ^!^^3 in tlieir sUn* 
,qfler aspects, deferriffg tlie refinements to inter senior hlgli-school grades; in 
l^rt, a prevbt^tional' content from the industrliq antj commercial f\elds; and, 
finally, a liberal Amount of social science roetiiods and siK-iul and civic nctivltlei 
to the end of giving to the early adolescent a “ self-conscious adjustment.” 

The tendency is to adopt the single curriculum with constants , 
and variables and to make the work uniform in the seventh grade and i 
especially in the low seventh. ITie seventli grade should lie a period H 
of adjustment to a new sdiool organization and to a ne>v tvpe of | 
school.. The subcommittee on junior high schools in its report says, 
regarding electives in the low seventh gi'ade: 

♦ I * 

It would seem wise, tlierefore, to subjWt him ( the adolescent of 12 years of 
age), during this first semester, to as little change, a.s possible in his iirngram 
of studies.* Sucli clmiige us is advisalile should be restricted to the inevitable 
^ modification in the courses of ^dy wlitch>are consequent to enlarge school 
fhcllllies and departmentalization. There should be no change In tlie program 

of studies occasioned by the introduction of electlvea • • • 

In the latter lialf of the decade of actual operation of the Junior high .schodl 
'thef&'4t^l>den a marked tendency to defer electives from the middle of the 
seventh ^r to the beginning, and at present in a less degree to the miilille, of | 
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teachers, as a rule, prepared either by training of experience for 
junior high-school work, since they use methods of teaching entirely 
onsurted to boys and girls 12 to 15 yeare of age. Tlieir work is a 
more specialized one than that o^ the junior high school. Even if 
they were prepared to teach junior high-school subjects, it would b© 
impossible to find a sufficient number, since the regular high school is 
itself demanding better ^qualified teachers. The colleges have not yet 
begun to gi-aduate many persons wlio have made a study of the aims* 
and methods of the junior high school. Therefore, the only practi- 
cable tiling to do is to select the best prepared teachers in the seventh 
and eighth grades for the junior high schciol, but even tl\ese should 
not be taken over into the new organization until they have met all 
the requirements. If qualified teachers can not be found, the feasibl©' 
thing for a community to do is to delay the organization of a junior 
high school \mtil such teachers can be obtained. One reason why 
some school superintendents have beeil slow to introduce the junior 
high school is because they realize that it would be a failure with- 
out teachers who know its aims and methods. * ' ' 

In a study made by T. W. Gosling, formerly supejn isor of second- 
ary education of Wisconsin, he arrives at the conclusion that the 
best plan in securing junior high-echool teachers is to select them 
from groups of successful elementary-school teachers, saying:* 

Both theory and experience indicate the desirability of making the first ap> 
pointuumtrt to newly organized Junior high sdiools fnoin groups of succeesful 
elementiiry -school teachers. These teachers, es^lally If they are selected 
from tlie seventh and eighth grades, will have the initial advantage, a very 
conslclernble advantage, of having dealt with pupils who are of junior high- ' 
school age. They will know at first band soiiie of the prohlgnis which they 
‘ will meet in the now organlzotion. Furtliennore, elementary teachers as a 
group are more likely 'than senior hlgb-school teachei© to have had training 
In piHlagogical methods and in the history of educatlonr Training of this kind 
will be of Inestimable value to Ae members of a junior hlgb-school staff. ^ If 
to these qualities of successful experience and of pe<lngoglca1 training can 
be added thode other qnalities which come from adequate schotistic prepara- 
tion In ctdlege and university, from the youthful spirit, and from natural or 
cnltiviitcd social vision, shiill have almost ideal fitness f<ir Junior higti- 
KbtHil work. The senior high sdSoo), too, somepmee has in Its corps a teacher 
who imsMessee ail ^the qualities we *have mentioned. The bedt senior high 
whools Jiave many"iroch teachers. When the conditions are ri^t both the 
senior high school and the elengentary school shonid be called upon to assign 
the memli^rs of their staff to phlces where they ean do the most good. For- 
tonately, some school systems, especially in the larger cities, are able to find 
imong the, teachers already In service a sufficient number with the necessary 
qaallficatlond to fill the new posltlOTS in their junior hfgh-scbool organization. ' 

In many small communities, however, and In some large, dtles where 
the atanilards of appointment have not brought teachers of high endowments 
Isto the elementary schools, the problem of making the first appointments to 
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th© Janlor high school will be more difficult.. It Is scarcely worth while to 
undertake the task of organizing the Junior high school, with all of Its* 
complex problems, unless the teachers who are to be selecte<l for tiie work 
show some promise of grasping the meaning of their new responsibilities and 
unless they possess some ability to measure up to their new obligations. Natlte 
ability, especially If it he easily adaptable to new comlltiops, souietiuies nuy 
be u(*cepte<l as g substitute for specllic training. Each superintendent who 
plans to establish a Jiini* high sc-hool will do well to consider the uvaiiublllb^ 
for .appointment of jihe teachers who are already doing work in the U4)4H 
gra«les. esi»eclally In the seventh and e}ghth grades. Unless he can An 
promising, even If untrained, ninterinl in thip group, he most llfcely will 
well to |M»8tpone the institution of Iris plan to a mure favorable time. *1 

A plan adopted in several cities is to provide special courses in 
junior hiph>stUool raetho<ls for those teachers who wish to qualify 
for junior hijrh-school positions^ In Boston a progressive series of 
courses for grades 7, 8, and 9 began in 1917. Since that time 110 
high-school teachers and 1,620 elementary and intermediate teachers 
have availed themselves of the instruction offered in these courses. 
During the year 1*921-22 Six improvement courses were offered. 
Attendance was limited to teachers or prospective teacheis of grades 
'7, 8j and 9, * . 

In Wa.shington, D, C., touchers may'* qualify for junior high- 
school work by attending summer coui-ses given by the best in- 
structors available under the auspices of the board of education. 

Courses were offered for the first time during the summer of 1922 
with a good attendance. It is expe<ted as a result of these courses ' 
that enough teachers in* the school system of the District of Colum- 
> bia will qualify to fill any positions that may become vacant in the 
two junior high sdmols. It is expected also that more of the seventh I 
and eighth grade teachers will avail themselves of the courses offered , 
by the lx>ard of cducnjtion so that they will be eligible for appoint* 
men! by the time additional junior high schools majr be opened. 

Evidently some such plan ns that adopted in Boston and tlie Dis- 
trict of Columbia is at pre.scnt tbe only solution of the problem of 
securing qualified junior liigb-school teachers. 


JUNIOR HIOH-BCIIOOL HOI SINO AND EQT^lP^reNT; 

* The junior liigh-school building should be built around the pro- 
gram of studies. If it is not, the junior high school may. prove a 
failure. Indeed, many schools called junior high schools are not 
living up to the name from the fact that they are housed in. buildings 
that do not permit the introduction of a junior high-school program 
of studies. The old type of building, with a seat for each child that 
no other child may us^and with nothing but.classrooms for academic 
subjects, does not meet the requirements. There must be, in addition 
to rsgular cli^rponiSi about an equal number of special rooms, sudi 
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ts shops of various kinds, a library, science laboratories, a gymna- 
sium. an auditorium, and a playground. The State superintendent 
of public’ instruction of Oregon says, regarding the building and 
equipment o f junior high schools: • 

The ItUlldlQC and equipment qf the Junior high M^hool should l>e little In* 
ferior, if any. to thnt of the senior high school. It him licen the practice In' 
American public schools to erect large and beautiful high schools for the 
minority \vlui coutiilue through tiu^m and to hnhsc the 'larger number of stu- 
, dents in the upper grades — ^iiiost of whom are nt the age of oduoutiunal crisis 
and nmny of whom are receiving tlie lust tliey slinll ever receive in the way of 
scliiM)! truitiing — in buildings designed ni«i equipped for elementary education 
(which, as u rule, the State su|)eriutt'udeut miglit Imve added, are iH>orly 
desigiiHl for elementnry®.educotlon]. ^Socializing activities and exercises have 
been all but impossible ft>r the want of an auditorium. Textbook teaching baa 
lt»>n relied u|K>n as a sole means of education bccoiuse of the lack of .means of 
visual cdiicatioDr nyid inadequacy of library facilities. Science instruction 
. has liccn contliied to.rendiiig material and manual training; household Arts have 
-been taught under discouraging circumstances. These conditions can not con* 
tiniie to olitnin If we ar^ to have genuine Junior high scliools. 

Tbo Pennsylvania State department of public instruction recom- 
mends that in addition to classrooms and hdme rooms that there bo 
included facilities for industrial arts or agriculture, home economics, 
an nmlitorium, a gymnasium, and a library; but that where equip- 
ment facilities in the .smaller schools are lacking for industrial arts, 
agricnltiirc, and home economics, the organization should not be 
^ deliiyeil for this reason, provided a room for industrial arts or agri- 
culture and n room for cooking and sewing are available, since in- 
struction in theAe branches may temporarily 1^ restricted, if local 
conditions necessitate, to an’ informational character with practical 
applications carried out at home or by junior projects out of school. 
The Pennsylvania State department also . suggests that where an 
audiilorium and a gymnasium can not be provided two or more ad- 
joining rooms, by means of movable seats, be opened togetKhr for 
assoinhly, playroom, and gymnasium; and thaC.in’ buildings w^ere 
neither the auditorium nor tlie gymnasium can be provided the audi- 
torium floors he level and equipped with movable seats, so that the 
aiulitoriiiin may Ije easily anjl quickly converted into a playroom or 
a gymnasium. The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education also calls attention to the fact that a single large room 
' in the small high schools may sen'e as a gymnasium and auditorium, 

' saying : 

Tilt! superlorlty'uf one large room for .|»oth gyiunusluin ami audltorlmn over 
two Miiinltvi' rooms is readily understood. A sinail gyinnasiitiu is of little value 
and an auditorium with n.cupnc'lty of less tlian 500 is limited ns to service, 

. t ^ ^ 

•Cuiiw of StiMly for Junior lllgb Scbooln of Oregon. ■ 

8. Btircnu of Educttlon, Dulletin* 1022, No. 23 . 
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Detroit may be given as an example of a city that has worked out 
a junior high-school building program to meet all tBe needs of t 
modem junior high-school program. The matter of buildings was 
not left entire!}' to tlie architects to plan, but in planning the details 
of the various instruetional and noninstructional rooms educational 
specifications were furnished by the various departments of instnl^ 
tion concerne<l. These were incorporated into the plans of tlie s^ 
chitects and engineers and checked therein by the departments of 
instruction, ^ that the buildings as to their instructional features 
represent the best ideas of all tbe^ departments of instruction in the 
city. 

The junior high-school plans of Detroit are so devised that the 
buildings can be built ns a unit to house 14200, 1,.500, or 1.8(X) pupila 
A building to accommodate 1,800 pupils has 20 classrooms, each of 
which accommodates pupils. The 20 rooms, therefore, accom- 
modate one-half the school. The special facility rooms accommo- 
date the other half. 

It is generally agreed that the junior high school should behfTuscd 
in a building of its own. This plan, however, is not always the most 
practical one, or at least not in the small cities where one building 
for both the junior and senior high school or even for all the grades 
from the kindergarten up is the most practicable. If the total en- 
rollment for all the grades in a small city is l,(tO(:^ there would be 
approximately 190 in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades and 65 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth gnule.s. It is at once evident 
that it would bc^very upeconomical to have, two separate buildings 
for each group. Ih fact, it would bo uneconomical to have more 
than one building for all the children, especially if the eloinentary- 
Bchobl children are to have the advantages of playrooms and other 
special facilities, as they should have. In the small city, cjirolling 
only a fpw hundred or even 1,000 chHdren, all of them from the 
first grade up couhl use the special facilities, while with more than 
one building it would bo i^ipossible to provide special rooms in 
each building because of the cost. 

In i)ractice 37 per cent of 199 cities between 2,500 and 25,000 
population have the junior high school housed in a separate building, 
33 perjcent in the senior high-school building, and 30 per cent in an 
elementary-sdiool building. ^ 

In the larger cities the pliwf of having a separate junior high- 
fechool* building is gi*nerul. »In those cities the senior high schooU 
are large apd it would be impracticable and unwise to have the 
jupior high-school pupils in the building with. them. Oti the other 
, haitd, there are usually not’ enough children of junior high-school 
age in any of the elementary-school buildings to justify the organi-.,. 
nation of a junior high school in these buildings. Thus it would 
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appear, as a rule, ihat the best plan for the large city is to erect 
separate junior high-school buildings, just as Detroit and many 
other large cities are doing.' , . 


• .1 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS FOR RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


Tlie junior high-school movement is by no means confined to cities. 
Already many rural and village cbWiunities have succe^fuUy 
organized such schools. There can be no question regarding the de- 
sirability of organizing junior high schools in rural and village com-, 
munities, since they will help solve several problems, one of which is 
the pi'oblem of smalt one and two year high schools. The county 
superintendent of Allegheny County, Pa., says in regard to Ahis 
matter: “ .« / 

The conversion of such schools (second and third class high schools) into 
Onit-cliiss Junior high schools will not only bring school facilities up to date in 
the districts where these schools linger bat wherever established the Junior 
high srIiDol w'Ul also tend to relieve the crowding of neighboring senior high 
Kbools. 


If junior high schools were scattered throughout a county they 
could act as “ feeders ” to one or two senior high schools. 

State, high-school inspectors report that this is the plan 
their States. The State high-school inspector of Georgia 
following recommendation regarding the establishment 
junior high schools in that State : 

There shotihl la? located in different parts of the county high schools offering 
two and three year higb-Hchool courses embracing the eighth and ninth grades • 
or the eighth, ninth, and tenth, on the -7-2 or 7-3 plan. * Whenever advisable, 
the Junior plan of organization may be adopted and the Tr-3 or the 0—1 plan may 
be used. The latter schools would Include the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
graile.** or the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth. In some cases the sixth grade 
mn.v l«* added to these schools, especially the overage pupils of- this grade. 
Sshools of this type sliould Include all the elementary grades supported by 
pupils from tlie Itunietllute territory. Thesi' schools when thus organized sliould 
requin* ihe whole time of one teacher of liigb-school subjects or time of one and 
a hnlLor two teachers if the work is continued through the tenth grade. ' 

Tliese Junior high schools should receive pupils from a half dozen one or 
two teaclier schools, transportation being furnished in case of pupils llving-too 
far to walk. 



The 'number of these schools should be determined by the bigb>school popu- 
lation, iiy the accessibility of the school, and also by the ability of ,tbe com- 
munity to support and equip. The number of these schools may be Increased 
u the t<opuIation and linancinl conditions Justify. Pupils upon the completion 
of two or three year hlgjti schools should enter creditably the central senior 
Ugh school of the county, and continue their st^idles through the eleventh 
grade, lliese schools may “be organized on the 7-4 or the 6-3-2 plan. The 
Uwer grades of this ^hool should be open to all the pupils of the ele>' 


* School Report of AUegbODy County, 1021-22. 
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mentnry grades In the Immediate terrlto^ and the a^r grades to pnpfli 

Irom all parts of the coonty.^ Transportation by roeana of a truck or else a 
small per diem of 10 to llO cents per- day should be furnished by the coontj 
authorltiea ' 

The average countj’ Is not able to support more than one or two wdl- 
equippcdliigh schools. It Is better) therefore, to have one strong, well-e^iuippei 
school of this kind receiving Its pupils from all parts of the county tlnin a 
larger number txxjrly equipped and nttemptlng the Impossible. The muntj 
superintendent, with the aid nnd assistance of the principal of the «'nlor 
high school, should supervise all the high school^ under his Jurisdiction, mlrl*- 
Ing at times with the State higli-achool su|iervisor hi reference thereta 
Meetings should be colletl from time to time of the high-R*hool teachers of the 
county in oriler to bring ulmut proi»er nrticub.tion and correlathm of the 
schools of the county. There shmdtl Ite uceusionully unlforin tenr.«i iircpured 
for the schools. There should also be uniform looise-leaf records of each pupil 
In tbe high school of the ciainty, these to be depo.slteii nt the end of^lbe term 
with the county superintondent. As far ns possible uniform textbooks +thouId 
be used in each county. The result of tlie urKanl7.aflon should lie, instead of aa 
independent number of Isolated schools in 'each county, u weli-orgmilz«xl sy^1eul 
of interrelated schools. 


The State department of imblic instruction of Wisconsin mjikes a 
similar recommendation, saying ; ” 


The junior higb-school movement ought to be of even grenter value to rood 
districts than It Is to cities. The next development In orgAuljuitlon should 
reach out Into the rural districts aud provide Junior higb-sebool faciliilos in 
those sections where it Is not yet ndvl.snble to estahUsh the junior high school. 
By a consolidation of schools it would be possible to develop u fine ty|)e of 
Junior high hcIumI in tbe ojien country. Wlion puldic sentiment awakens to 
the importance of consolidation tbe rural Junior high school .will offer aa 
excellent type of organization. If the consolidation includes a sufllclcnt amount 
of territory and of iwpulutlon, the slx-yenr secop’ary, school will be recom- 
mended. 


r 

The rural school-survey committee of New York says that the 
organization of secondary education with the junior high school 
as the first iiftit should be of great value to that State ; that it is 
suited particularly to offer the rural pupil the oppoi;^unity of richer | 
and. more varied subject matter two years earliet.,tban 4s at present \ 
possible; that it should bring closer togethel^ 1 

and the high school and operate to reduce tli^'t!th#nitrion<^ rural 
pupils before reaching the high school; that it. should make high- J 
school education more available to rural pupils in many communi- 
ties by permitting the organization of a junior high school where 
the community is too small to maintain a four-year high school; and 
that in these smaller communities it would bHng together a body of 
I pupils large enough to mhke possible a better corps of teachers. 



